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the island in return for Peking's willingness to sign a document 
which publicly linked ("with this prospect in mind") the withdrawal 
to the U. S. concern for a peaceful resolution of the Taiwan issue. 
This public position was reinforced by a private assurance of the 
Administration's intention to work to complete the normalization 
process in its second term, in return for which the* Chinese have 
avoided pressing us for movement on issues related to the island. 

One of the more interesting aspects of this first phase of the 
evolution of our relationship with Peking has been the astute willing- 
ness of both sides to avoid addressing in specific terms the practical 
modalities required to implement a fully normalized relationship. 
The Chairman and Premier did not press you or President Nixon on 
termination of our Mutual Defense Treaty with Taipei — as one 
example -- while we did not press the Chinese for an explicit com- 
mitment to "peaceful liberation" (although both you and the President 
made it clear that this was our preference). To have attempted to 
define explicitly our respective positions on such issues in the- early 
phase of restoring relations might have aborted the normalization 
process; yet each side has been willing to deepen the relationship on 
the expectation that common interest would facilitate the finding of 
some practical means for resolving the outstanding issues. 



The second stage of normalization has been a period of implementing 
the understandings reached during the first phase . Paralleling the 
implementation, however, have been delicate efforts on both sides to 
define more specifically the terms, which would permit completion of 
the process. This phase began during your February, 1973 trip to 
Peking and has continued to the present time. With the ending of 
American involvement in combat operations in Vietnam you initiated 
steps to draw down our military presence on Taiwan. This involved 
your informing Premier Chou during the February, 1973 trip of the 
removal of the C-130 and F-4 squadrons. The withdrawal program 
was further promoted during your November, 1973 visit when you 
informed the Chinese of the termination of the U-2 program and re- 
moval of nuclear weapons from the island. 

The PRC response to your statements on our military withdrawals 
was in interesting mixture of passive acceptance of these indications 
of a follow-through on the terms of the Shanghai Communique (as if 
to imply quiet approval) accompanied by a clear indication from 
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this period, however, have remained cordial, with each side re- 
assuring the other that despite minor problems our relationship 
was evolving as anticipated. 

As the time for your November trip to Peking has approached, both 
wc and the Chinese have souulit to refine expectations related to the 
anticipated discussion of the normalization issue. During your 
October 2nd dinner with Vice Foreign Minister Ch'iao you com- 
mented on various constraints wc have in working out an "agreement 
on this issue. At the same time, you stressed our need for some 
form of residual representation in Taipei -- either a Liaison Office 
or a Consulate — and the question of some guarantee for a "peaceful 
transition" for Taiwan. jCh'iao reiterated the Chairman's remarks 
about the need to follow the Japanese pattern, his belief that a 
"peaceful transition" is impossible, but that China is prepared to 
wait a hundred years to gain control of the island. The Vice Foreign 
Minister also reiterated the comments of both the Chairman (in 
November, 1973] and Vice Premier Teng (at your April, 1974 dinner 
in New York) that while they are rn no hurry to establish diplomatic 
relations they are prepared to do so any time the U.S. feels the need. 

Despite this apparently relaxed attitude in Peking, PRC leaders — 
facing the uncertainties of their succession crisis with an ailing 
Premier and a delicately balanced coalition of Party, military, and 
radical groupings -- have given some evidence in recent days of a 
desire to complete the normalization process. PRCLO interpreter 
Chi Ch'ao-chu told Dick Solomon on October 25 that it is hoped the 
process will not be "stretched out. " Wo believe that despite the 
comments of Chairman Mao and other leaders to the contrary, the 
Chinese feel under substantial pressure to consolidate their rela- 
tionship with the U.S. 

Perhaps the most interesting -- although not fully reliable -- indication 
of this was a comment made in late October by pro-PRC writer Han 
Suyin after discussions with Chinese leaders in Peking during 
September. Ms. Han told a trusted Indian confidant in Hong Kong that 
senior PRC officials were concerned about the ability of the successor 
generation to exert a firm grip on foreign policy issues, especially in 
the face of some pressures from PLA elements for an accommodation 
with the Soviets. 
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Thus on the cvc of your late November trip to Peking, past dis- 
cussions between U.S. and PRC leaders, and the limited institu- 
tionalization of a new relationship between Washington and Peking, 
have brought both sides well into the* third phase of the normalization 
nroccss, defining in cQnc role terms n package deal which would 
hrim* about the establishment of dipl omatic relations. » Whether or 
r^Tthis phase of the process will be completed during your up- 
coming trip is a question of how far you and the President feel we 
can go on the issue of terms for the future security of Taiwan, as 
well as the room for play on this issue in Peking. As we suggested 
in the scope analysis, it is possible that we and the Chinese will 
st alemate on this Question , in part as a way of testing the limits of 
each other's positions, with an additional trip being required some- 
time in the late spring or summer of 1975 to complete the definition 
of terms — and perhaps to plan a second Presidential trip to Peking 
to consummate normalization. 

. We do believe r however, that the frag ile element of confidence, built, 
up during your past discussions wit h PRC leaders r will best be 

I 

* The fourth stage of normalization w ill involve implementing the , 
t erms of an agreement and solving certain bilateral problems -- 
In agreement on consular relations, solution of the claims /blocked 
assets/MFN complex of economic issues, reaching air and maritime 
transport agreements — which would fully institutionalize U.S.- PRC 
relations. This phase could begin as soon as you have negotiated 
terms for full normalization, although it is likely to run on substan- 
tially beyond the time when diplomatic relations are established. 

This final stage of normalization would also be a period of working . 
out with Taipei arrangements for "post-withdrawal -of- recognition 
relatio ns: transforming our respective governmental offices into 
some ' .^official" form of representation; drawing down to some 
lower level the U.S. military and intelligence presence on the is- 
land- restructuring our lines of commercial and social access to 
the island where necessary to meet the requirements of our now non- 
diplomatic form of contact; and assisting the government m Taipei m 
coping with its seriously altered political circumstances. Re- 
lated issues are at what point in time vc would inform Premier 
Chiang Ching-kuo of our movement toward full normalization 
with Peking, and what position we might take toward fostering, 
or mediating, any possible negotiations between Taipei and Peking. 
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expressing continuing interest in a peaceful resolution of the Taiwan 
question, and /or a Congressional resolution to the same effect. * 





We have considered, but rejected as a r ating position, another 

approach to insuring the future security *. aiwan. This is through 
a joint U.S. -PRC statement which publicly committed both sides to 
"do their utmost to ensure that there is no threat or use of armed 
force in a settlement of the Taiwan question. " (See this option in 
full on page 4 of the paper at Tab 1 . ) Such a joint public statement 
would provide come legal basis for U.S. participation in collective 
self-defense with the authorities on Taiwan. 

We rejected this approach for a number of reasons: 

— It is almost certain to be unacceptable to Peking, and indeed 
might be seen as a provocative negotiating position. As well, we 
assume that you do not want to have to fall back from what is almost 
certain to be viewed by PRC leaders as a "straw man" position. 

— It is inconsistent with your past private statements to PRC 

leaders that we no longer expect them to make a joint statement on 

non-use-of-force as Secretary Dulles proposed in 1955. (Sec excerpts 

of these statements at Tab 2 . ) 

i 

~- We believe that the two other options on the security issue which 
are incorporated into your talking points are in the range of accept- 
able positions for both the PRC and U.S. 

-- As well, we believe long-term U.S. interests will not be 
served by an arrangement which commits us to defend Taiwan's 
security in the context of normalized relations with the PRC. Be- 
cause this position would appear to give us the right to intervene in 
China's internal affairs it would leave a "tail" which would complicate 
our future dealings with Peking. It might also generate some criti- 
cism from "the left" in Congress. 

At the same time, however, there arc several arguments to be 
made for the use of this option as a negotiating position. (This 
perspective has been developed in a very helpful analysis of the 
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The issue o£ Taiwan's security will be the cutting edge of your discussions 
in Peking. Chairman x\lao {and following him, Ch'iao Kuan-hua) has clear- 
ly sou«ht to load the discussion in favor of a time-limited statement on 
"liberation" by saying he docs not personally believe in the possibility of 
a ••peaceful transition. " Ch'iao has hardened the Chairman's formulation 
somewhat. At the same time, no PRC offici al has flatly ruled out the 
possibility of at least a conditional non-u ^-nf-forcc statement. Indeed, 
there is a substantial record of both public and private statements by 
Premier Chou En-lai and Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-p'ing to the effect 
that Peking "hopes for" and is "willing to strive for" a peaceful resolution 
of the Taiwan question. [See a summary of such statements at Tab Z. J 

T^r h side now understands that "peace f ul reintegration" is the crunch issue. 
Only the playing out of your up-coming trip (or trips) will fully reveal the 
degree of flexibility on this question on both sides. A compromise is 
likely to be found somewhere between a conditional "peaceful liberation 
statement and a "liberation-need -not-come-for-a-hundred-y ears" posi- 
tion. [See our suggested language on these points on pages 5 and 6 of the 
analysis at Tab 1.] 

As far as negotiating tactics are concerned, you will want to consider 
whether to present only the "peaceful transition" position on this trip 
(leaving the "liberation in a hundred years" alternative as a fallback for 
consideration on another visit) or whether to explore both possibilities at 
one time. This is a matter that will be influenced by Presidential guid- 
ance on acceptable positions, and by the atmosphere of your talks in 
Peking. We would only comment at this point that we do not see any^par- 
ticular advantage to be gained by reserving the fallback, inasmuch as it 
has in a sense already been tabled by the Chinese side. At the same time, 
you can explore both approaches in just a tentative way on this trip, and 
if the "feel" of the talks is not right reserve making judgment on a final 
normalization package until some later time. 

As for what is the acceptable position given American interests, only you 
and the Pre. ■ lent can make that determination, but this paper has been 
drafted on the assumption that normalization cannot be consummated if 
we attempt to preserve for the U.S. a legal basis for participating m col- 
lective self-defense with Taiwan. We have assumed, as well, that some 
variant of the two options presented here regarding the future security of 
Taiwan would be politically acceptable both to the U. S. and PRC. We 
would just observe that the future of our relations with the PRC, as well 
as the security concerns of various Asian allies, will be best served by 
as explicit and pxiblic a statement as possible by Peking regarding its 
peaceful intentions toward Taiwan. Some public American expression of 
concern and interest in Taiwan's future security (and a residual mili- 
tary supply relationship with Taip ci) will be necessary for 
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domestic political requirements and to sustain our international 
credibility on security issues. 

As well, such informal remnants of our now-formal defense relation- 
ship with the ROC will give reassurance to Taiwan (which in turn is 
in Peking's short-run interest). Indeed, from Taipei's point of view, 
the residual American role in defense matters, as well as our public 
statements of concern about the island's future, will be of primary 
importance. ROC leaders are likely to place little value on any 
expressions of peaceful intent or patience by Peking. From the 
point of view of U. S.-PRC normalization, however, the more visible 
and formal is the residual U.S. role in the island's security, the 
more wc leave a "tail" which could get caught up in Peking's future 
political squabbles and complicate our bilateral relations. 

Another way of formulating this issue is that there is implicitly a 
trade off between the nature of any statement Peking is willing to 
make regarding the future of Taiwan, and the nature of our residual 
military supply relationship with the island : The more unequivocal 
a PRC statement regarding a "peaceful transition, " the less we need^ 
to do to sustain Taiwan's self-defense capability. All the same, we 
will want to do something in the way of both a. continuing military 
supply relationship and a unilateral American statement of concern 
for Taiwan's future in order to reassure the leadership and population 
on the island. 

Both wc and Peking share an interest in the U. S. maintaining at least 
a short-term informal defense relationship with Taipei. From an 
American perspective it will help meet domestic political needs and 
sustain the faith of allies in our relationship on security matters. 
For Peking it will help keep Taipei under control. Over the longer 
term, however, a unilateral U.S. role in maintaining Taiwan's 
military establishment is likely to leave us holding the bag of future 
political difficulties with Peking. To the degree that the Chairman 
sees it in China's interest to have a normal relationship with the 
U.S. hopefully he will help us minimize our future "tail. " 

-- Future U.S. military sales and defense /intelligence manpower 
presence on Taiwan. 

As noted above, the less accommodating Peking turns out to 
be on a statement regarding a "peaceful transition" for Taiwan, the 
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more bur own requirements will h.ivc to be met by maintaining a mili- 
tary supply relationship with the island. In addition, there arc related 
issues of how rapidly wo draw down our remaining military personnel 
associated with the Taiwan Defense Command and the Military Advisory 
Group [who will number 2, 277 personnel when our F-4 withdrawal pro- 
gram is completed in June of 1975*], and our intelligence cadre of 
about 950 individuals engaged primarily in SIGINT collection targeted 
on the PRC. 

As a basis for your discussions in Peking, we ha"ve completed studies 
of these three areas of activity related to Taiwan's security -- military 
sales, a residual military cadre, add PRC -related intelligence activity. 
Because of the technical nature of these issues, wc handle them in a 
separate briefing book. You will want to evaluate the options and issues 
raised in these papers -- which we have summarized in a cover memo- 
randum — as a basis for any remarks you might make on those subjects 
during your discussions with PRC leaders about future manpower draw 
downs and military sales to Taipei. In evaluating these papers we have 
used the following policy criteria: 

o It is in our interest as well as Peking's that the U.S. bring 

about a gradual draw down of the approximately 3, 200 military , 
and intelligence personnel who will remain on Taiwan after the 
completion of our F-4 withdrawal at the end of June, 1975. We 

* believe this can be done, in an orderly way by/ first, making a 

• 50% reduction by mid- 1976, and then withdrawing the remainder 
by the end of 1978 at the late^ '.. (In a situation where pre- 
sumably we will have given up any legal basis for collective 
self-defense with Taiwan, we would not want to maintain an 
"exposed" military presence for long. ) 

• It is certainly in our interest that Peking bear the major burden 
of responsibility on the future security of Taiwan through a 
statement of peaceful intention regarding "liberation. " To the 
c:;tcnt that the PRC wants an is sue -free relationship with the 
U.S., it should accommodate us on this question in a way that 
will not compromise the good will which exists in the U.S. for 
the PRC. It seems possible to do this in a way which will not 
compromise the PRC's sovereignty -- although there is no 
question but that this will be a painful problem for committed 
revolutionaries, one that is likely to cause some internal 
political strains in Peking. 



* This figure contrasts with non-intelligence DOD manpower levels 
on Taiwan of 9, 700 at the end of 1972, 8, 400 in mid-1973, and 
3, 550 men in mid-1974. 
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costs to Peking of this problem, however, given its relation to both 
ideological pretentions and their sensitivity on matters of sovereignty. 
At the same time, any public statement the Chinese might make is 
almost certain to be conditional, and thus can be reversed, especially 
by future generations of leaders.) 

For the U.S. the pains of full noxTnalizati on arc less immediate, and 
the price substantial. By now moving to follow through on normalisa- 
tion we arc in one sense giving Peking its due for the benefits which, 
in part, resulted from your 1971 secret trip and the Nbcon summit 
meeting: the opening of a major point of leverage on the Soviets 
which helped to move Moscow over the past three years on "detente" 
generally and the SALT talks in particular; easing the way toward the 
negotiated ending of American involvement in Vietnam, combat; and 
helping to bring about a dramatic and positive mood in international 
diplomacy which has helped us maintain domestic support for our 
overall foreign policy during the last years of Vietnam and subsequently. 

For the future we can consolidate/ the elimination of one front of the 
cold war confrontation which was most costly in. Asia — in Korea and 
Vietnam. We gain not a strong bilateral relationship of "peace and 
friendship, " but consolidate a working dialogue on international prob- 
lems which will facilitate an on- going coordination of policies on issues 
of mutual concern (as has already been the case in Vietnam, Korea, 
and Japan, the Gulf States and Middle East, and Europe). In our bi- 
lateral relations we can only anticipate hard and protracted jousting as 
economic, cultural, and social issue's are bargained out between two 
societies with diametrically opposed social and political systems. 

The cost the U.S. faces in completing normalization is substantial: We 
will unilaterally terminate a formal political and defense relation- 
ship with a government that we have had dealings with since 1928. 
(This can be ->mpcnsated for in limited measure by our residual 
representation in Taipei, a continuing military sales program, 
and by a unilateral American statement of concern for the island's 
security and support for a peaceful resolution of its future. • Peking 
can assist to some degree with a public statement of its intentions, 
although at best such a statement will be ambiguous and deniable. ) 
We will appear to be largely foreclosing self-determination for the 
people of Taiwan {although this was never a part of our China policy 
in the past; and if self -proclaimed independence were actually to 
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come about we would not have to actually oppose it -- although Peking 
might press us to do so, but we would be constrained from endorsing 
it). We will heighten in some measure the security concerns of 
other allies, particularly Asian states -- although this will depend 
on the terms of normalization. (Their reaction will be cushioned by 
the fact that most of them have proceeded us some distance down the 
road to accommodation with Peking. ) 

The bargaining you face in Peking will center on the trade-off between 
the level of a continuing American military supply relationship with 
Taiwan, and the nature of a-'PRC statement regardine the island's 
future security . 



Talking Points 

-- The major issue I want to discuss is how we can now move to 
complete the normalization process . I probably need not 
reiterate what President Ford indicated to the Chairman in his 
letter just after he was inaugurated, and what I restated to the 
Vice Foreign Minister during our dinner conversation in New 
York in October: President Ford intends to uphold the five- 
point approach to normalization which Mr. Nixon and I expressed 
to the Chairman and Premier on several occasions in the past. 
At the risk of sounding repetitious,, let me briefly restate these points: 

(1) We will support the principle of one China, and that 
Taiwan is part of China. 

(2) We will not support any Taiwan independence movement. 

(3) We will use our influence to discourage any hegemonistic 
third country from gaining influence on Taiwan. 

(4) We will support any peaceful resolution of the Taiwan 
question. 

(5) We will strive to complete the full normalization of U.S.- 
PRC relations by mid 1976 -- or sooner if an agreement 
can be worked out. 
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President Ford has instructed me to come here to work out 



with you the concrete terms of an agreement which would 
enable us to complete the normalization process, and to do 
this so that normalization will be completed within the next 
year and a half. 

- 1 want to discuss three aspects of normalization: The general 
philosophy which shapes our continuing commitment to this 

goal; the specific elements of an agreement which would "confirm 
the principle of one China" along the lines of the Japanese model; 
and the concrete problems and steps which we must contend with 
in consummating the normalization process. 

- Let me begin with the philosophical perspective . Why should we 
follow through to a fully normalized relationship? After more 
than three years of these official discussions, during which we 
have committed ourselvqs to a course of action with you, com- 
pleting the normalization process in one sense is a matter of 
sustaining the measure of confidence which we believe now exists 
on both sides. We believe our ability to work together with you 
in meeting common problems is an important factor in the world 
today, and we intend to do all we can to enhance the level of 
confidence that will enable us to work together in the future. 

At the same time, there arq more fundamental reasons why we 
see it in our mutual interest to complete the normalization pro- 
cess. These relate to the factors which motivated both of us to 
try to establish a new relationship back in 1970 and 1971. 
Perhaps it would be useful to reiterate these points of common 
interest: 



Despite the real, differences of ideology, social tradition, 
and political system which remain between us, the U.S. 
and China have no basic conflicts of interest in international 
relations. The Taiwan situation is the result of develop- 
ments in 1950 which 1 believe neither of our countries 
desired, and we believe it is important to finally remove 
this issue as an obstacle between us. We hope that this 
can be done in a way which will meet domestic and inter- 
national requirements important to both sides. 
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Despite a certain evolution in our respective perceptions 
about the priorities and tactics of your Northern Neighbor, 
I believe we continue to share a basi c security interest in 
rmmtcrinTI ho hc«cmonistic aspirations o l the Soviet Union. 
We do not sec this as a mat ter of which side needs the other 
more, for as I have said on many occasions no matter 
whether the Russians apply pressure in the East or the 
West it will affect the overall strategic balance and ulti- 
mately affect everyone's security. This is not a matter -- 
as Chairman Mao once phrased it ~ of the U.S. getting at 
the Soviets byj'standing on China's shoulders." We know 
full well that efforts to u se vou will only erode whatever . 
co nfidence we have built, and that would go against our 
basic evaluation of the strategic balance and the Soviet threat. 

My past exchanges with the Premier and Vice Foreign 
Minister regarding agreements we have signed with the 
Russians, or on the wisdom of various tactical approaches 
we might be pursuing at any one time, have indicated ttjere 
are differcr — " ™r evaluations of Moscow's order of , 
pri orities, and on how to c ooTmost effectively with their 
P^„ cct ^» g Wc» continue to strongly believe - however, that 
we both have more to gain b v talking out these differences 
and continuing to coordin ate our policies than by any ocher , 
course of action. We have, as you know,, responded with 
strong measures to Russian pressures in the past few 
years, and we will continue to do so. We will continue to 
maintain our defense capabilities, and this will enable us 
to respond in the future. And we will continue to keep you 
fully informed of anything we plan to do with the Russians, 
above all where Chinese interests are affected. 

, inally, let me just make one observation about how nor- 
malization relates to our internal situations. While we do 
not comment on your domestic politics, it is evident that 
both our countries have been thro ugh a great deal in t.ic 
nasi few ycars L While the recent increase in Democratic 
Party influence may heighten isolationist sentiment in our 
Congress to a degree, I am confident that reality and the 
overall judgment of American national interests will hold 
the country to its..prcscnt foreign policy course. At the 
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same time, we believe it .is in our mutual interest to 
consolidate U.S.-PRC relations while those of us who 
began the normalization process are able to do so. We 
believe it is important to institutionalize in such a way 
that U.S.-PRC relations w m stand the test of time on 
both sides . 

From the perspective of these general observations, let me now 
spell out in concrete terms our conception of how we anight solve 
the issues which stand in the way of full normalization . Since my 
discussions with the Chairman and Premier last year I have given 
a great deal of thought to the matter of how we might " confirm 
the principle of one China" as a basis for establishing diplomatic . 
relations. At the same time, we understand your desire that 
this be done along the lines of the Japanese solution ; indeed, I 
indicated to the Premier in a tentative way in February, 1973 
that we had such a solution in mind. We also have not forgotten 
the principles regarding normalization which are incorporated 
into the Shanghai Communique. We believe the following specific 
steps will meet your criteria even while they enable us to deal 
with our requirements : 

' e We are prepared to recognize the PRC a s the "sole legal 
government of China" and to exchange ambassadors -- and 
thus transform our Liaison Offices into embassies. 

• We are prepared at the same time to withdraw legal recog- 
nition of the government on Taiwan. When this occurs our 
Mutual Defense Treaty will automatically lapse. 

As I indicated to the Vice Foreign Minister in October, we 
believe it is in our mutual interest to maintain an office in 



Taipei after withdrawal of recognition. We assume, of 
course, that Taipei would have a similar point of contact 
in the U.S. A Liaison Office or Consulate would not imply 
legal recognition of the Republic of China, but it would help 
to reassure Taipei that they were not being cut totally 
adrift. At the same time, this type of arrangement would 
undercut any reaction in the U.S. that we were abandoning 
an old friend. To the extent that it is important that we 
keep our relationship with you from becoming controversial 
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in our domestic debate, and to the degree that you arc 
working toward a resolution of the Taiwan question in a 
one China framework, we believe it is in your own 
interest that we avoid making Taipei feci it has been 
totally abandoned. [In addition, a residual Taipei presence 
in the U.S. would provide a po int of con tact for any possi- 
ble negotiations the two of your might decide to pursue. ] 

» Wc arc prepared to reaffirm the position r egarding the unity 
of China which the U.S. stated in t he Cairo and Potsdam 
declarations. ^ Put another way, wc arc willing to go beyond 
the Shanghai Communique phrase where we did not chal- 
lenge the position of Chinese on both sides of the Strait 
that Taiwan is part of China to a direct American reaffir- 
mation that Taiwan is part of China. 

• Wc would expect to maintain economi c, social, and other 
such tics with Taiwan , 'as the Japanese are doing. As with 
a remnant office in Taipei, our continuing commercial and 
social contacts can be said to bridge Taiwan with the PRC 
because of our relationship with you. In this sense they 
will represent a practical way of insuring the unity of China. 
Our presence will also make it less likely that others will 
seek to establish influence or a presence on the island. 

Wc believe these elements' of a normalization agreement 
meet the concerns and criteria on a settlement which you 
have expressed to us in the past. Wc assume they arc 
acceptable to you. 

Now let me come back to the security issue. Since the inception 
of our discussions we have indicated to you pur concern that the 
final resolution of the Taiwan Ques tion be peaceful. At the same 
-time, as 1 have just detailed, we arc prepared to recognize. the 
unity of China and to prevent others from using Taiwan to threaten 
your security. If wc normalize on this basis, we still have the 
major problem of appearing to throw away people with whom, 
for whatever reason, we have a defense relationship. As 1 told 
the Vice Foreign Minister in New York, this is our major prob- 
lem, and 1 believe that the way wc handle it will affect your 
interests as well as our. own. Let mc explain why: 
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Jf wc appear to be abandoning these people to a potentially 
violent fate, it will inevitably cause great controversy in 
our domestic political debate about the terms on which wc 
have normalized relations with you. Since ping-pony 
diplomacy began, there has been a remarkable measure 
of good feeling in the U.S. for new China. This positive 
mood has sustained itself for four years now — longer 
than some of us had anticipated. We have both exerted 
efforts to create this situation. You are well aware, also, 
that "detente" with your Northern Neighbor lias not enjoyed 
such a positive reception. "Wc believe it would be a great 
mistake %o now generate a serious controversy about our 
relations with you given the things we have to do in the 
Middle East, South Asia, and East Asia on the question of 
hegemony. 

A second major point of concern is how other countries 
would react to our appearing to unilaterally abandon a 
defense commitment. Let me just recall that our problems 
began in 1950 over Korea. Our analysis of that situation is 
that statements by our then-President and Secretary of 
State misled the Russians and North Koreans into believing 
that we would not respond to a military action in Korea. In 
this sense we bear some responsibility for the Korean War. 
We continue to believe wc cannot afford to have adversary 
states doubt the seriousness of our purpose on defense 
matters. This is in your interest as well as our own. 

In addition, we believe it would not be in your interest any 
more than our own to have Japan, the NATO countries, or 
other allies doubt the value of our security commitment. 
If they do, they may take actions on their own, or seek 
• 'her relationships, which would be to neither of our 
interests. 

Finally, let me just say that I know President Ford feels 
strongly that our national respect will not allow us to just 
throw aside a security obligatibn, no matter how expedient 
it might appear to do so. When he stands up before the 
voters in 1976 ho wants to bo able to say that we built 
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our relationship with you in an honorable way, as well as 
in a way that contributed to everyone's security. 

Having said this, let me add that wo understand fully your 
difficulties on this question. Wc recognize the degree to 
which your own national pride, security, and political 
commitments arc involved in the Taiwan issue. How can 
we mutually resolve this problem? JLet me make the fol- 
lowing concrete proposal which is based on two objectives: 
First, that the U.S. reduce to a minimum its future in- 
volvement in Che security of Taiwan . We don't need the 
island for our security now that we have a positive rela- 
tionship with you. What we need to protect is the integrity 
of our security commitments elsewhere and the positive 
public feeling about our relationship with you. Second, 
that wc continue to gradually reduce our security presence 
on Taiwan so as to minimize the impact on Taipei and on 
our public. From the perspective of these two objectives, 
let me suggest the following: 

It would be of .greatest help to us if you could make 
a public statement at your own initiative -- in a. way 
that did not compromise your sovereignty — indicating 
that as long as Taiwan does not declare its separation • 
from China or invite in a foreign power to threaten 
your security, that you arc prepared to use peaceful 
means to solve the Taiwan question. Such a statement 
would be consistent with a number of past public and 
private statements by the Premier or Vice Premier 
Teng -- some of which have been made to us in these 
talks -- about your willingness to "strive for peaceful 
liberation. " 
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f lf the Chinese side responds by saying that they cannot 
make a public statement committing themselves to a 
"peaceful transition, " the following points would form the 
basis of a fallback position . You will have to decide on 
the basis of Presidential guidance and the mood of the 
moment in Peking whether to go right to the fallback or 
delay in using it until some future time.] 
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o Wc understand that Chairman Mao has said he could 
wait a hundred years to regain control of Taiwan. Wc 
trust the Chairman's word. Our problem is how his 
private comment m ight he given concrete and public 
expression at the time wc normalize relations, and how 
wc will answer the criticism that wc had sold out old 
friends by accepting a mere promise to delay the day of 
a possibly violent liberation — a promise which some 
would say might be repudiated by the Chairman's succes- 
sors ' At a mini mum under these circumstances we would 
have to meet our req uirements by maintaining a small 
military liaison prese nce on Taiwan and an active military 
sales program. We do not believe this would constitute 
a very favorable basis on which to build a long-term and 
normal relationship with you. Thus we hope you will 
reconsider your position about the possibilities for a 
"peaceful transition. •' 

flf the question of milit ary s'ales to Taiwan comes up ,] We are 
prepared to .reduce gradually cash military sales to Taiwan to a 
level of one-to-one replacements. In the meantime we will con- 
tinue to make available to them only defensive military equipment, 
and wc will not dramatically increase their military capability. 
We will end all co-production arrangements when the F5-E 
program is completed in 1978. 

[ Regarding the further reduction, and ultimate withdrawal of our 
military manpower an d installations from Taiwan. y ™ w m 
fravc two negotiating option s: The first is a stat ement of in tent 
to bring about a complete but phased withdrawal by 1978. The 
second is a bargaining posture in which you link the complete 
withdrawal of our military presence on the island to a peaceful 
resolution of the Taiwan question (the Shanghai Communique 
t position) or to a unilateral statement of intent by Peking about 
peaceful liberation. » You will want to decide which approach 
to use on the basis of how forthcoming Peking turns out to be 
on the Taiwan security problem. ] 

o Wc will further reduce our remaining military manpower, 
which by the summer of 1975 will be down to about 3, 200 
men. Wc will make a 50% reduction by mid -1976, and 
phase out the remainder by the end of 1978. We do not 
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